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QUESTING WITH 
eeoeeeeeceeeeeece eoeocece 


A young lady of our acquaint- 
ance, who shares one of the at- 
tributes of the classic heroine, 
Annie Laurie, recently rec’d a 
telephone call from an unidenti- 
fied woman who asked if our 
friend had sung at a local gather- 
ing the previous day. 

“Yes,” said our friend, scent- 
ing an impending compliment, 
and possibly even a lucrative en- 
gagement. “Yes, I was the one in 
the blue dress.” 

“I didn’t pay any attention to 
your dress,” the stranger confid- 
ed. “I was watching your neck all 
the time. You are the one with 
the long neck, aren’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” agreed the vocal- 
ist, somewhat mysti fied, and 
slightly miffed by the query. “I 
suppose you might say my neck 
is rather long.” 

“Well,” concluded the voice, “I 
just want to tell you how much I 
like your long neck.” 

And on that baffling contribu- 
tion, she hung up the phone. 


99 

We were not amongst those 
Orwellian disciples who shudder- 
ed at the implications of Animal 
Farm. The prospect of man’s 
eventual subjugation by beasts of 
the barnyard leaves us pretty cold. 
Our apprehension centers upon 
a much more realistic prospect; 
the ultimate surrender of our 
species to the demoniac fabrica- 
tions of our mechanistic genii. 


This inherent skittishness is 
further fueled by a rep’t of one of 
our scouts just back from the 
Portuguese Industrial Fair, at Lis- 
bon. There, he relates, in a dis- 
play of gambling devices, he came 
upon a slot machine which gig- 
gled triumphantly when it beat 
the player and growled in discon- 
tent when, on rare occasion, the 
player made a gain. 


99 


John Cameron Swayze, puncti- 
lious pundit of the airwaves, was 
in Chicago the other day, shooting 
a covey of tv commercials. As one 
naturally would suspect, he plow- 
ed right thru a 2-reeler without a 
fluff. And then (Tony Weitzel 
confides) he tripped on the final 
sign off, mispronouncing a single 
word. The word? It was “Sway- 


ze!” 


79 


In the court of Judge Wm K 
Thomas, over in Cleveland last 
wk, a damage suit was in trial. In 
the course of testimony a witness, 
asked for an interpretation of the 
term “specialist” came up with a 
definition which we have a feel- 
ing may stand unchallenged for 
quite some time: “A specialist,” 
he said, “ is one step above a man 
who gets paid overtime.” 


ae 


A Merry Christmas to All, and 
to All a good Year! 








* may we QUOTE 


{1] Premier JAWAHARLAL 
NeuRv, of India, commenting 
on statement by John Foster 
Dulles, U S Sec’y of State, 
to the effect that India rec- 
ognizes the threat of communism 
and is fighting it: “Mr Dulles is 
entitled to express his opinions. 
Sometimes his opinions are at vari- 
ance with those held in India.” .. . 
[2] Neues Deutschland, Communist 
East German newspaper: “Whoever 
says no to the Soviet proposals (on 
a unified Berlin) wants a 3rd world 
war.” ... [3]Brtty GRAHAM, evan- 
gelist, speaking at Clinton, Tenn 
on integration issue: “Hot heads 
and cold hearts never solved any- 
thing.” . . . [4] Geo MEANEY, pres 
AFL-CIO: “We may be forced to 
form a labor party in order to lick 
the people who want to drag us 
back to the past.” ... [5] Jos A 
BEIRNE, pres, Communication Work- 
ers of America and a vice pres of 
AFL-CIO: “A labor party in this 
country may do far more harm 
than good, not only in the political 
area, but in the field of collective 
bargaining.” .. . [6] RaLpH LENTON, 
British antarctic explorer, exrpress- 
ing a desire to ret’n to the icy 
wastelands: “All the time I was at 
the pole, I never had a cold. Since 
I came back to Britain, I’ve hardly 
been free of the perishing things.” 
. . . [7] Rabbi ABraHam M HersH- 
BERG, Chicago educator and Tal- 
mudic scholar, quoting from the 
Talmud to provide a message of 
hope for the Western world: “ ‘Even 
an Iron Curtain will be penetrated 
by the spirit of God and the 





you on that? 


prayers of people.’” 

. [8] Rocer Va- 
DIM, French motion 
picture producer and 
ex-husband of Brig- 
itte Bardot: “I only 
make sex pictures because it’s 
easier to get these past the censor 
in France than it is with pictures 
about almost any other subject.” 
. . . [9] Roy W Joxnson, director, 
Pentagon’s advanced research proj- 
ects: “We shall have to develop 
foods and vitamins of great energy 
content, packaged and capsuled to 
efficiently and safely preserve the 
life of man in space. We may need 
drugs to perform new and wonder- 
ful missions for the space travel- 
ers. There is no reason to assume 
that such food, vitamins and drugs 
will not also benefit those of us 
who remain on our own globe.” ... 
[10] Tom Reason, Dallas, Tex, 
aged 109, on the current state of 
our globe: “The Bible teaches us 
that the world once got so bad it 
had to be destroyed. God pity the 
day if it was ever any worse than 
it is now.” ... [11] JayNE Mans- 
FIELD, actress, commenting on her 
anticipated baby: “I don’t know 
what’s wrong. We were sure our 
son would be born Saturday, Dec 
13, because we met on the 13th day 
of the month, and were married on 


the 13th.” 
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moving, finger 


It was always said of him 
that he knew how to keep 
Christmas well if any man 
alive possessed the knowledge. 
—CHARLES DicKENS, A Christ- 
mas Carol. 


One of my good Hebrew friends 
is as ardent an observer of Christ- 
mas as I have yet known. With the 
turning of the last monthly calen- 
dar leaf his home and shop become 
bowers of beauty. He delights to 
spread widely his tokens of friend- 
ship and esteem. And best of all, 
his countenance takes on the fes- 
tive spirit of the season. 


“I may not accept your Christian 
theology,” he once said to me, “but 
I find the ethics of Christmas ir- 
resistible.” 

And indeed what man with the 
love of a brother in his heart can 
stand unmoved beside the philoso- 
phy that reveres a Babe in Beth- 
lehem? “Behold,” said the angel, 
“I bring you good tidings of great 


joy which shall be to all people.” 

Not merely to Christians. Not a 
joy set aside for Catholics. Not a 
blessing reserved for Protestants. 
Not good tidings for any limited 
creed, or cult, or clique. Christmas 
is, as it should be, a time of uni- 
versal rejoicing. 


Now and again there are doleful 
plaints that, in our boistrous cele- 
bration, we have all but forgotten 
the Guest of Honor. But isn’t that 
perhaps pretty much the way He 
would want it to be? There is no 
record that the Man who went 
about doing good ever concerned 
Himself very much over a birth- 
day. 

Somehow we have a feeling that 
He would like our kind of Christ- 
mas—a Christmas with all the tin- 
sel and trimmings; a Christmas 
with love-laden presents heaped 
high under a glittering tree. And 
in the hushed and brittle eve car- 
olers echoing the eternal admoni- 
tion of peace and good-will toward 
men. 


, ven 
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quae the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

It is not that you must rush 
madly or boldly out to do, to do. 
Do what you find to do. — W Q 
JuDGE, Theosophical Movement. 


AGE—2 

Old age was honorable from 
primitive times thru the 18th Cen- 
tury. In the “men’s house” of prim- 
itive society, youth, advancing by 
trial and initiation into the status 
of manhood, understood that his 
elders were to direct brawn with 
brains. As late as the 18th Cen- 
tury, persons tinselled and silvered 
their hair to simulate maturity and 
only gray hair was permitied to 
officiate in court. But the worm 
has turned: ignoring the pride, 
wisdom, and conviction peculiar to 
the later yrs, men quote, without 
malice but with gusto, “Old men 
must die off so that God can inject 
new ideas into the human race.”— 
Harry ELMORE Hourp, “In the Shad- 
ow of Seventy,” Rotarian, 12-’58. 


APPEASEMENT—3 

An appeaser is one who fceds a 
crocodile—hoping it will eat him 
last—WINSTON CHURCHILL, British 
statesman. 


ART—Evaluation—4 

Once when scrutinizing a paint- 
ing, I said, “I plug my unconscious 
mind into the painter’s inner sock- 
et. When the light goes on in my 
head, the painting is the real 





thing; if it doesn’t, it ain’t.”-— 
FREDERIC TAUBES, Painter, “On 
Standards of Evaluation,” Ameri- 
can Artist, 12-58. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

A sizable portion of today’s 
American newspaper comic section 
is no longer comic; many of our 
funnies are no longer funny. With 
the drift of the comic strips into 
the domain of daytime radio and 
tv, American popuiar arts can now 
offer soap opera from cradle to 
grave.—KENNETH E EBLE, “Our Se- 
rious Comics,” American Scholar, 
Winter ’58-’59. 


CANADA—United States—6 

What we need is a declaration of 
interdependence. The U S talks in 
hemisphere terms, but does not al- 
ways act accordingly. You show 
every sign of wanting to eat your 
cake and have it, too. . . Canadian- 
made products are rigorously ex- 
cluded from the rich American mkt 
by 4 high tariffs, altho Canada 
buys 14 times as much from you 
on a per capita basis as you buy 
from us.—Ian F McRae, chmn, Ca- 
nadian Gen’l Electric Co, address- 
ing Congress of American Industry, 
sponsored by Nat’l Ass’n of Mfrs, 


Ww YY ¢. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Still unsettled is the problem of 
how to arrange desks in the U S 
Senate chamber when 64 Demo- 
crats and 34 Republicans show up 
to be seated Jan 7. 

Traditionally — and the Senate 
always operates by tradition—Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans are entitled 
to equal treatment on the best seats 
in the house, no matter how large 
or small the representation of the 
parties may be. Best advance guess 
is that the GOP will keep the 
choice front rows on the tradition- 
al Republican side of the center 
aisle while the overflow of Demo- 
crats will take the last 2 rows on 
the Republican side. 


“ » 





Wyoming’s new Democratic sena- 
tor, Gale McGee, is an Irishman’s 
Irishman. He, his father and his 
grandfather were all born on St 
Patrick’s Day. 

The Opera Society of Washing- 
ton has met a major problem head- 
on in casting The Rake’s Progress. 
The Igor Stravinsky work calls for 
a chorus of trollops and “roaring 
boys.” Explains the local opera 
group’s conductor, Paul Callaway: 
“We are asking the ladies to sign 
releases stating that they will not 
object to being so described in the 
program. The ‘roaring boys’ are no 
problem. I can get them for a dime 


a dozen.” 
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CAUTION—7 

Until you know what the pitch is, 
don’t buy anything for a song— 
Instrumentalist. 


CHILD—Training—8 

One of the keys to helping our 
children make the best use of time 
—including “wasting” some of it— 
is probably to care less about do- 
ing what other people are doing.— 
Mo.Luie Smart, “Is Your Child Over 
Organized?” Parents’ Mag, 12-’58. 


CHRISTMAS—9 

Over the ages, Christmas has 
had no more implacable foes than 
those squares, the Puritans. They 
were violently opposed to caroling 
for fear somebody might enjoy it, 
and, in 1644, they declared Dec 25 
market day, forbade shopkeepers to 
close, and made it against the law 
to have mince pies or plum pud- 
dings—Wm J BarRKER, Empire Mag. 


CHURCH—Obstacles—10 

The church has had to contend 
with rubbish all thru its history: 
the paganism and superstition of 
the vast Roman Empire, the myth- 
ology of Greece, false philosophies, 
traditions, prejudices, and spurious 
religions have littered her path all 
thru time. All these, and more, 
have constantly sought to keep 
back the building of the walls. 
But thru all the yrs, God has 
matched the rubbish-makers with 
excavators, and all thru church 
history God has produced His men 
who would deal with the rubbish 
ruthlessly and fearlessly. — ALAN 
RepPATH, Victorious Christian Serv- 
ice (Fleming H Revell). 


CONSCIENCE—I1 
Conscience is what tells you that 
instinct is wrong.—Judge. 





A number of the big gen’l maga- 
zines have been getting rather care- 
less of late in the matter of inserts. 
Some have gone so far as to carry 
virtual catalogs for an advertiser, 
at the very low 2nd class postage 
rate. Recently the Post Office Dep’t 
cracked down on Life. In its issue 
of Nov 27 the mag had carried a 
24-page Corn Products cookbook, 
stapled in as a part of the maga- 
zine. The publisher was required 
to pay 3rd class postage on this 
portion of the book, am’ting to a 
difference of 3 cts per copy. The 
magazine paid under protest, and 
the issue may eventually get into 
the courts for an airing. 


“ ” 


Writing in Advertising Age, E B 
Weiss, a merchandising counselor, 
points out the rather obvious con- 
clusion that the growing trend to- 
ward self-service is resulting in a 
marked increase in pilferage. The 
items most frequently swiped are, 
in their order of disappearance: 
razor blades, lipsticks and hosiery. 
Weiss makes the point, however, 
that shoppers are not the primary 
offenders. Loose merchandising 
practices in many stores make it 
possible for employes to walk off 
with very substantial quantities of 
smail merchandise items. 


In its Nov issue the trade jnl 
Newsdealer carries a survey titled 
“Ebbtide on the Newsstands,” 
which reveals that the newsstands’ 
share in the sale of 32 “blue chip” 


J mining the magazines 


“Gf SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeese 
ga 


Well, it seems that McCall’s, 
which has been playing up the 
idea of “togetherness” may 
have some competition. New 
trade jnl in the offing is to be 
called Adhesives Age. 





ry) 
Fs 


magazines declined from 54.1% in 
1947 to 37.8% in 1957. On a yrly 
basis, the newsstands sold 146 mil- 
lion fewer copies of these leading 
magazines last yr than 10 yrs ago. 
And this despite the fact that cir- 
culations generally are away up. 

Newsdealer attributes this de- 
cline to numerous factors: Strenu- 
ous efforts by publishers to build 
mail-order circulation; shifting 
population (more families in sub- 
urbs with new buying habits); tele- 
vision, etc. 


“ ” 


The U S Dep’t of Commerce is 
expanding its program for making 
available translations of Soviet 
scientific material. Beginning in 
Jan it will publish twice a month 
a magazine to be known as Tech- 
nical Translations. These transla- 
tions will be made from Soviet 
papers available from gov’t sources, 
the Special Libraries Ass’n, etc. 
Subscription rate: $12 per yr. Ad- 
dress, U S Dep't of Commerce, 
Washington, D C. 


Due 
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CONVERSATION—12 

Countless people love to talk, but 
many have no idea of conversation 
—which is, in too many cases, a 
lost art. Conversation may make or 
mar your social and business fu- 
ture. People judge you the moment 
you speak; there is no better index 
to your breeding, your education, 
your environment, your habitual 
associates. Yet society has a short- 
age of men and women with well- 
developed moral and ethical sense 
who are articulate enough to make 
their convictions felt. — E Dan’. 
Ryven, “The Lost Art of Conversa- 
tion,” Life & Health, 10-’58. 


DECISION—13 

Nothing can escape the deter- 
mined vigilance of a resolute mind. 
Thus fear, doubt, uncertainty, va- 
cillation, lack of confidence, and 
all the ghosts of past weaknesses 
are slain on one’s door sill and he 
emerges into the splendor of the 
success that never fades, never 
dims nor loses its luster—RiIcHaRD 
Lyncu, Mind Makes Men Giants. 


DEMOCRACY—14 

Democracy is the recurrent sus- 
Picion that more than half the 
people are right more than half 
the time—E B Wuire, quoted in 
Catholic Digest. 


EDUCATION—15 

The schools are not in business 
to teach everything to everyone. 
They are not to be confused with 
shopping centers. We do not, I 
hope, put signs in our school corri- 
dors, “What you don’t see, ask for.” 
—Wm™ H Cornoc, Education Digest. 


Bee 
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EDUCATION—16 

It is fatal to a democratic society 
for its people ever to think that its 
schools, or any of its institutions, 
are good enough. For then that so- 
ciety’s life ebbs, dry rot sets in, and 
the worms of destruction reduce its 
body to dust on the record of time. 
— Ernest R Brirron, Bobs and 
Bubbles, hm, Office of Sup’t of 
Schools, Midland, Mich. 


Que scrap book 


If there had been more men 
in 18th Century England with 
the vision and temperate de- 
meanor of EpMUND BURKE, 
whose 230th anniv we now 
mark (Jan 12, 1729) the Revo- 
lutionary War probably would 
have been averted. A warm ad- 
mirer of the American colonies, 
Burke saw also their tremen- 
dous potential in British trade. 
Our excerpt is from his Second 
Speech on Conciiliation with 
America, delivered in March 
1775. 


There is America, which at 
this day serves for little more 
than to amuse you with stories 
of savage men and uncouth 
manners, yet shall, before you 
taste of death, show itself equal 
to the whole of that commerce 
which now attracts the envy 
of the world. 





ae 
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EDUCATION—17 

It is not what is poured into a 
student but what is planted that 
counts.—JoEL HILDEBRAND, Chemical 
Education. 


ENVIRONMENT—18 

It is not the environment that 
makes the soul great. It is a great 
soul that compels good to come 
from unwholesome environments.— 
Rev O.iver G Witson, “Good Out 
of Nazareth,” Wesleyan Methodist, 
12-10-58. 


FAITH—19 

Here’s a rousing declaration on a 
church bulletin sent to me: “We 
kelieve that the task ahead of us 
is never as great as the Power be- 
hind us.” — OrEN ARNOLD, Presby- 
terian Life. 


FAMILY LIFE—20 

The busier you are raising a 
large family the easier it is to get 
real happiness out of life—ZIndian- 
apolis Times. 


FUTURE—21 

Scientists are learning to analyze 
electrical impulses given off by the 
human brain to determine which 
categories of mental capability are 
most highly developed in a given 
individual. One can’t help wonder- 
ing whether the personnel mgr of 
the future will end up greeting job- 
applicants by turning to his sec’y 
and saying: “Okay, plug him in 
and let’s read the chart.”—Hori- 
zons, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 


GENIUS—22 

Genius is the ability to evade 
work by doing something right the 
Ist time it has to be done.—Amer- 
ican Salesman. 


GOSSIP—23 
A rumor is about as hard to un- 
spread as butter.—Grit. 


HEALTH—Illness—24 


Disease is very old, and nothing 
about it has changed. It is we who 
change as we learn to recognize 
what formerly was imperceptible.— 
Dr J M Cnarcort, teacher of Sig- 
mund Freud. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—25 

The man who can discourse for 
hrs about his love of humanity is 
often the man who cannot stay 30 
min’s with another who has a pe- 
culiar habit of wheezing or trump- 
eting his nose—Bishop Fulton J 
SHEEN, syndicated col. 


IMMORALITY—26 

Is a flaming mind like that of 
Einstein or Shakespeare or Church- 
ill, like that of St Thomas Aquinas 
or Wesley, or a burning heart like 
that of St Francis or Livingstone, 
to be quenched? We pinch the wick 
of a candle and light is gone. Is 
that it? The mere fact that we 
crave immortality does not prove 
it, I know. But to question the in- 
telligence of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence—and to me it is to question 
if we see such intelligence acting 
like an artist who after painting 
a masterpiece calmly gouges the 
canvas or scrapes off the paint—is 
a matter of concern. It would ap- 
pear reasonable to assume that the 
creativity that manifests itself in 
the powers of the mind, the out- 
reaches of the soul, would carry on 
at least to conserve the creation 
for its further development.—Bish- 
op G BroMLEy Oxnam, “I Believe 
in Life Everlasting,” Ladies’ Home 
Jnl, 12-’58. (Excerpt from A Testa- 
ment of Faith published by Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


Que 
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The Man With The Hoe 

EpWIN MARKHAM was headmaster 

of the Tompkins Observatory 

School, Oakland, Calif, when he 

came under the spell of a painting 

by Millet, The Man With the Hoe. 

“I saw in this peasant,’ he later 

declared, “the slow but awful deg- 

radation of man thru endless, 

hopeless and joyless labor.” The re- 

sult was a poem of the same title 

published 60 yrs ago (Jan 15, 1899) 

in the San Francisco Examiner. It 

was copied thruout the world and 

brought the author immediate 

fame. One commentator described 

it as “the battle cry of the nezt 

1000 yrs.” 
Some brief excerpts from the 

poem follow: 

Bowed by the weight of centuries 
he leans 

On his hoe and gazes on the 
ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the 
world. 

Who made him dead to rapture 
and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that 
never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother of 
the ox? ... 

How will it be with kingdoms and 
with kings— 

With those who shaped him to the 
thing he is— 

When this dumb Terror shall rise 
to judge the world, 

After the silence of the centuries? 


Qube 
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INDUSTRY—27 

McGraw-Hill survey shows that 
it would cost $95 billion to replace 
all obsolete plant and equipment 
now in use in the U S.—Detroiter. 


JUVENILE DEDINQUENCY—28 

Nearly half of our major crimes 
today are committed by children 
under 18. And an alarming propor- 
tion of the robberies are committed 
by girls. Of 45 million children of 
school age in the nation, 12 million 
come from broken homes. Of chil- 
dren involved with the law, 85% 
come from these broken homes.— 
A B Bonbs, Jr, pres, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, addressing Ohio Edu- 
cation Ass’n. 


KNOWLEDGE—Ignorance—29 

If you drop out (of college) be- 
cause friends who didn’t make the 
grade are getting good jobs and 
driving flashy cars, there is a fatal 
flaw in your character we somehow 
missed. . . Ignorance is not bliss. 
For people with good minds, it is 
misery—the misery of a dead-end 
job and a blighted life; the misery 
of always thinking what might 
have been.—Dr G Brooks EARNEST, 
pres, Fenn College, addressing 
Freshman class. 


LANGUAGE—30 

Sometimes language itself is not 
the crucial aspect of a password. 
Consider the plight of tenor Jan 
Kiepura recently, when he was on 
his way to his native Poland for 
the first time in 19 yrs. At the E 
Berlin airport he reported that his 
passport had been stolen. The au- 
thorities were not sympathetic. 
They demanded proof of his ident- 
ity. He gave it to them — in the 
form of a song.—Theatre Arts. 
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Week of Jan 11-17 


Nat'l Thrift Wk (17-23) 


Jan 11—465th anniv (1494) d of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, Florentine 
painter (teacher of Michelangelo). 

. . 200th anniv (1759) chartering 
of the ist life insurance company 
in the U S. It was the Corporation 
for the Relief of Poor and Dis- 
tressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers, founded at 
Philadelphia. 


Jan 12—230th anniv (1729) b of 
Edmund Burke, British statesman; 
one of the prime councellors 
against war with America. 


Jan 13—Festival of St Veronica. 
. 125th anniv (1834) b (at Re- 
vere, Mass) of Horatio Alger, Jr, 
author of “rags-to-riches” stories 
for young boys. 95th anniv 
(1864) d of Stephen Foster, author 
of American folk songs. (In his 
pocket when he was taken to Belle- 
vue Hospital, N Y C, was a slip of 
paper bearing the title of a never- 
to-be-written song, “Dear Friends 
and Gentle Hearts.”) 


Jan 14—Feast of the Holy Name. 
. 180 yrs ago (1779) Continental 
Congress issued paper currency in 


varying denominations. The low 
public opinion of the currency 
during the Revolutionary infla- 


tion gave rise to an expression, 
“Not worth a Continental” which 
long outlived the paper money it 
derided. . . 175 yrs ago (1784) US 
Congress ratified a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain (the latter 
agreeing to recognize the independ- 
ence of the U S). Thus was formal- 






ly concluded the Revolutionary 
War. . . 45 yrs ago (1914) Henry 
Ford inaugurated the assembly line 
technique for constructing an au- 
tomobile; reduced time of putting 
a car together from 12% hrs to 
only 93 min’s. 


Jan 15—60 yrs ago (1899) Edwin 
Markham, a California school- 
teacher, published in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner his poem, “The 
Man With the Hoe,” inspired by a 
reproduction of Millet’s painting of 
the same name (see GEM BOX)... 
40 yrs ago (1919) Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, famous concert pianist, be- 
came lst premier of Republic of 
Poland. . . 30 yrs ago (1929) U S 
Senate ratified Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty, a pact outlawing war, signed 
by 49 nations. 


Jan 16—360th anniv (1599) d of 
Edmund Spenser, Elizabethan poet 
(Faerie Queene). 85th anniv 
(1874) b of Rob’t W Service, poet 
of the Yukon (“Shooting of Dan 
McGrew”); d, Sept 11, 1958, in 
France. 


Jan 1i—Feast of St Anthony the 
Great. . . 180 yrs ago (1779) Capt 
Jas Cook christened the Sandwich 
Islands—which he discovered—for 
Lord Sandwich, head of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. But the name didn’t 
stick. We know the group now as 
the Hawaiian Islands. 
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LEADERSHIP—31 

A strong leader knows that if he 
develops his associates he will be 
even stronger. — Jas F LLNCOLN, 
pres of the Lincoln Electric Co, 
quoted by Donatp A & ELEANOR C 
LairD, Practical Business Psychol- 
ogy (McGraw-Hill). 


LIFE—Living—32 

The simple (but difficult) key to 
contentment is to realize that life 
in its entirety is a gift, and not a 
right—Sypney J Harris, Chicago 
News. 


“ ” 


Life is like a gun. It can be 
aimed in only one direction at a 
time.—ALISON FOWLER Suort, “The 
Peril of Too Much,” Moody Month- 
ly, 12-58. 


MAN—33 

There’s an expression, “To err is 
human.” Note that there is no ex- 
pression, “To err is elephantine,” 
or “To err is birdlike.” Man is the 
sole beast who consistently balls 
things up. It just comes naturally 
to him. 

Other denizens of this planet 
will fight for food or to keep from 
being food, and they’ll fight to win 
their mates. Man will fight about 
anything, being an insecure and 
quarrelsome sort. Usually he tries 
to dignify the reason for his com- 
bat, labeling it a Cause, and goes 
to a lot of trouble to sell his fel- 
lows on its importance. — Wm J 
BarRKER, Empire. 


MARRIAGE—34 
Marriage is the original duet- 
yourself project—In a Nutshell. 


Qué 
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MATURITY—35 

You are only young once but 
you can stay immature indefinite- 
ly—Kokomo (Ind) Tribune. 


MIND—36 

The opening many a person 
needs -most is one in his closed 
mind.—Pucxk, Tit-Bits, London. 


MODERN AGE—37 

Modern children, surrounded as 
they are by man-made wonders— 
radio, tv, movies, electric lighting, 
telephones, airplanes, rockets—may 
perhaps be in danger of losing their 
ability to catch the wonder in small 
and quiet things. Excitements that 
come too easily and too often can 
dull the edge of curiosity. The 
young child wheeled around one of 
our large and complicated mkts 
tends to accept everything there 
without questions. A recent study 
of 5-yr-olds in Minneapolis revealed 
that 60% did not know where but- 
ter came from. (A number thought 
it came probably from butterflies.) 
Over half did not know that wool 
came from sheep.—Rev Harry B 
ScHOLEFIELD & SOPHIA L Fans, 
“Taproots of Faith,” Parents’ Mag, 
12-58. 


NEW YEAR—38 

The Chinesc New Year is a day 
of honor and celebration. On this 
day they have their feasts and fes- 
tivities, but most significant of all 
is the fact that the Chinese under- 
take to pay off all indebtedness 
and obligations on that day. 
Friendships, which have been 
strained and broken, are restored 
so far as humanly possible. They 
then bow before Confucius or 
Buddha, stating their debts have 
been paid and friendships restored, 
and ask his New Year blessings.— 
Personnel Consultant. 


ee ee 
) @ xy Tempo oF Uh 


Within the next wk or so you 
will be reading preliminary rep’ts 
on the ’58 Christmas shopping sea- 
son. Present indications are that 
retail sales for this period will run 
3 to 5% above 1957. 

Some alarmists have been pre- 
dicting a serious slump in volume 
due to the fact that merchants did 
not order in sufficient quantity last 
summer. As shoppers discovered 
early in Dec, stocks are not all 
that might be desired. But this 
consideration does not affect the 
over-all Christmas volume as much 
as one might surmise. If the deter- 
mined shopper with a long list 
can’t find what she wants, she will 
turn to something else. 

The net result of this conserva- 
tive buying will be less seasonal 
merchandise left on hand for Jan 
clearance. 

One thing you doubtless observed 
this Christmas season: the marked 
activity of mail-order merchandis- 
ers. You have seen their ads in all 
of the magazines and newspapers. 
Probably you have rec’d an unusu- 
ally large number of gift catalogs 
in the mail. You may have been 
asking yourself, “How did they 
get my name?” 

Well, that’s an interesting ques- 
tion. And this may be a good time 
and place to go into some of the 
mysteries of mail-order. 

Let us begin by saying that the 
mail-order buyer is a distinct spe- 
cies. You either go in for mail- 
order, or you don’t. And the person 
vho buys one article by mail is 






<imes 


likely to be a better-than-average 
prospect for other mail-order mer- 
chandise. It doesn’t too much mat- 
ter what the items may be. There 
are several valid reasons why this 
is true. But one big point is that 
such an individual is known to 
open, read and respond to 3rd class 
mailings. 

If you received a number of gift 
catalogs this season, the probabil- 
ities are that you have bought sun- 
dry items in the past by mail— 
magazines, books, merchandise. 
Your name then gets on a number 
of customer lists. These lists are 
traded around amongst non-com- 
petitive mail-order operators. Some- 
times this is done on an exchange 
basis; sometimes the names are 
rented by the list owner to an- 
other operator. Thus a house sell- 
ing personalized Christmas cards 
may use magazine expirations, or 
buyers of citrus fruits or custom 
shirts. 

The mail-order operator consid- 
ers his customer list the most pre- 
cious of all possessions. First, be- 
cause he expects to sell these per- 
sons more merchandise in the fu- 
ture, and second, because of the 
rental value. Each name on a cus- 
tomer list thus has an actual cash 
value of fifty cents to a dollar. 


Qué 
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NEW YEAR—39 

A wonderfully appealing ideal of 
life is found in the words of G B 
Shaw in a letter to a friend: “This 
is the true joy of life, the being 
used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one, the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrapheap, the be- 
ing a force of nature instead of a 
feverish little clod of ailments and 
grievances complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to mak- 
ing you happy.” How about that 
for one of your aims for 1959?— 
Hatrorp E Luccock, Christian Her- 
ald. 


OBJECTIVE—40 

One of the ingredients in my pre- 
scription is for the exec to have a 
“mission”—beyond the job, beyond 
himself, in which he believes and 
which will make his part of the 
world a bit better for his being in 
it—Dr Wm C MENNINGER, psychi- 
atrist, N Y Supervisor. 


OPINION—41 

The difficult part in an argu- 
ment is not to defend one’s opin- 
ion, but rather to know it.—ANDRE 
Mavrols, quoted in Forbes. 


PARENTHOOD—42 

Parenthood is a sacred obliga- 
tion, bearing compound interest 
thru the yrs—S A C Sidelights, 
hm, Securities Acceptance Corp’n. 


PERSEVERANCE—43 

Head out to sea; that is what we 
must do if we want to make a 
catch. And if it sometimes happens 
that we have worked all night 
long without achieving anything, 
then it is good not to give up, but 
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to cast our nets again in the early 
morning. — VINCENT VaN GoGcH, 
quoted in Universitas, W Germany. 


POVERTY—44 P 

Who... are the American poor; 
the economically underprivileged? 
Not the wage earners, per se, tho 
for many their conditions of work 
are still unsatisfying, but rather 
certain kinds of wage earners and 
many persons who are not and 
cannot be wage earners in our 
modern economy. 

The poor are the Negroes, the 
migrant farm workers, the Spanish- 
speaking immigrants, the aged, the 
Indians, the Southern mountain- 
eers, the physically and mentally 
handicapped—in short the socially 
marginal and unaccepted.. . 

Since our problems are not pri- 
marily economic but social in na- 
ture, the reforms we need are ac- 
cordingly not in the structure of 
our economy but in the structure 
of our social relationships. 

They involve not reorganizing the 
mkt system or the wage contract 
but changing our pattern of com- 
munity life and raising the level 
of our intelléctual, aesthetic and 
spiritual aspirations.— Prof Victor 
C Ferkiss, St Mary’s College, in 
Social Order. 


PROBLEMS—45 

Our Mayflower fathers ran away 
from England and from Holland. 
Connecticut yankees fled to Ohio, 
and the Mormons fled to Utah... 
We have so peopled the world, 
there no longer exists an empty 
spot to which we can run. We must 
make a stand and face our prob- 
lems here where we are——Rev AL- 
BERT O KEaNn, pastor, Church of the 
Redeemer, Cleveland, in a commu- 
nity service. 





RECREATION—46 

Never before have so many peo- 
ple spent so much money having 
so much fun. Americans today have 
an average of 1040 more hrs yrly 
in which to dispose of the $32 bil- 
lion they spend for recreation 
alone. Of this, $2.8 billion goes to 
hunting. and fishing. Photography, 
the nation’s number 1 hobby, keeps 
about 60 million cameras clicking; 
golfers will soon support 900 new 
golf courses (for a total of 6,568); 
while bowling, now drawing 22 mil- 
lion people annually, will lure 13 
million more by 1966. — American 
Investor. 


RELIGION—47 

Religion may be learned on Sun- 
day, but it is lived in the wk-day‘s 
work. The torch of religion may be 
lit in the church, but it does its 
burning in the shop and on the st. 
Religion seeks its life in prayer, 
but it lives its life in deeds. It is 
planted in the closet but it does 
its growing out in the world.—JoHN 
Dovucuty, Moody Monthly. 


RUSSIA—America—48 

If Russia gobbled up all Europe, 
the population of Russia plus that 
of Europe would be about 630 mil- 
lion. Ours is only 170 million. Rus- 
sia would then have 50% of the 
world’s total mfg production, com- 
pared with our 40%. — Wisconsin 
Military District Information Of- 
fice. 


SERVICE—to Others—49 

One top merchandiser who has 
used about every premium deal, 
stamp plan, price idea, and com- 
petitive promotional stunt, is now 
going to personal service. “It’s the 
only thing,” he says, “we can offer 
beyond what our competitors are 
doing.”—Nargus Bulletin. 


SUCCESS—50 

The proper ideals and attitudes 
are one of the big ingredients for 
success.—ELsiE LEAH SuHippy, “Atti- 
tudes, a Key to Success,” School 
Activities, 12-’58. 


SYMPATHY—51 

One of the finest and truest def- 
initions of sympathy: Sympathy is 
your pain in my breast.—HaLrorpD 
E Luccock, quoted in Think, hm, 
Internat’l Business Machines 
Corp’n. 


TACT—52 

Tact is the ability to close your 
mouth before someone else wants 
to—York Trade Compositor, hm, 
York Composition Co. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—53 

A teacher must be like an expert 
gardener—she must know when to 
hoe, when to prune, and when to 
leave alone.—Chicago Schools Jnl. 


TOLERANCE—54 

Tolerance is the positive and 
cordial effort to understand an- 
other’s beliefs, practices and habits 
without necessarily sharing or ac- 
cepting them. — Dr JosHvua LoTH 
LIEBMAN. 


VALUES—Spiritual—55 

A man puis Ist that which he 
worships. If he worships power or 
influence, his day-by-day decisions 
will invariably reflect that fact, no 
matter how carefully he wraps 
them in cloaks of selflessness and 
service. And if he places Ist his re- 
ligious faith, his decisions will re- 
flect their religious base even if he 
tries to conceal it—Dun’s Review. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Christmas, of course, belongs 
largely to children. So it is fitting 
to note here a few touching pas- 
sages from a little boy’s diary: 

Dec 25: Got an air gun for 
Christmas, but it’s raining and I 
can’t go hunting. 


Dec 26: Still raining, can’t go 
hunting. 

Dec 27: Still raining, can’t go 
hunting. 

Dec 28: Still raining. Shot Uncle 
Edgar.—Hucu Scorr, Today. a 


“ ” 


“What insane notion ever pos- 
sessed you to buy two elephants?” 
the angry wife demanded some- 
what hysterically. 

“Well, honey,” explained the in- 
ebriated husband patiently, “the 
man wouldn’t break up the pr.”— 
Service for Company Publications. b 

A pilot of our acquaintance, who 
flew in China during the early days 
of World War II, told of a pep 
talk the Commanding Officer of 
his outfit gave on the eve of an up- 
coming raid. 

“Men,” said the C O, “this is the 
toughest job we've ever tackled. 
Our planes are shot and there’s a 
bad storm coming up. We take off 
at 6 sharp, and we'll be lucky if 
one out of 5 gets back alive. Now, 
don’t forget—6 o’clock sharp. And 
if any man here is even 30 seconds 
late—he won’t get to go.” — E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. c 
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I Laughed At This One 
Sytvia SANDERS 

An American missionary in 
Africa was somewhat con- 
cerned in taking up a new post 
to find that there were al- 
ready 3 missions in that area, 
each of a different Christian 
faith. 

He wondered what the atti- 
tude of the natives might be, 
and finally asked a group lead- 
er whether the people might 
be confused by these differing 
faiths. 

“Oh, no,” said the native, “it 
is a point in your favor. My 
people say, ‘See, these white 
men come all the way from 
America, yet they are not so 
different from us. They, too, 
have their tribes.’” 


ry) 
47 





A hunter from Nebraska was 
after pheasants in S Dakota, but 
had neglected to buy a non-resi- 
dent license. He was about to take 
aim and shoot when a game war- 
den stopped him and demanded to 
see his license. “I’m not hunting 
pheasants, I’m just taking a prac- 
tice shot before I go into town to 
hold up the bank,” protested the 
hunter. 

The game warden repl’d, “That’s 
out of my dep’t, but don’t let me 
catch you shooting pheasants with- 
out a license, buster, or I’ll throw 
the book at you.”—Spencer (Neb) 
Advocate. d 


®. 
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Friend of mine bought a 2nd- 
hand car, and it turned out to have 
no pep at all. He finally was so 
exasperated he complained to the 
used-car salesman. 

“Say,” he cried, “this lemon won’t 
even climb a hill and you swore up 
and down it was a good car!” 

“I did not,” repl’d the salesman 
quietly. “I said on the level it was 
a good car.”—JEROME BeEaTTy, Jr, 
Saturday Review. 


“ ” 


Hilda had just given notice she 
was going to be married. The lady 
of the house, flustered because she 
had not been told before, asked: 
“Couldn’t you postpone your wed- 
ding until I get another maid?” 

“Well,” Hilda hesitated, “I don’t 
know him well enough to ask him 


to put it off.” — Wooden Barrel, 
hm, Assoc’d Cooperage Industries 
of America. f 


“ ”» 


An Englishman fell madly in love 
with the daughter of a Scotsman, 
who would only consent to the mar- 
riage on the following conditions: 
he would give no dowry, the young 
man would have to buy the trous- 
seau, pay for the wedding and the 
reception, and also make an al- 
lowance to his parents-in-law. 

The Englishman, who was very 
much in love, agreed to everything. 
“Then you agree to my marrying 
your daughter?” he asked. 

“Never,” ans’red the Scotsman, 
absolutely furious. “Let my daugh- 
ter marry a man like you, who 
spends money so recklessly! Never!” 
—Marius (Paris). g 


If your Christmas tokens includ- 
ed a Family Budget Book, we trust 
that it is one with loose leaves.— 
Dan Kipney, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 

Concerning Resolutions for the 
Bright New Year: First, resolve 
"em, then dissolve ’em!—CATHERINE 
CLARK. 


“ ” 


The persistent human being 
keeps trying to turn over a new 
leaf, but it usually turns out to be 
just another page in the same old 
book.—Vesta M KELLy. 


The holiday season is that time 
of yr when every home looks 
ChristmUssY.—ANNA HERBERT. 

Scientists show us how to sail 
under the North Pole and fly over 
the moon, but you’re still on your 
own when you cross the street— 
Haro_pD COFFIN. 


“ ” 


The penalty for not having prej- 
udices is that you have to use your 
head.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Russia claims the invention of a 
ship that uses water for fuel. The 
oil well in which we have some 
stock would keep it going for quite 
a while—BImLLy ARTHUR. 


“ ” 


Saving money isn’t so hard. The 
problem is the creditors you’re try- 
ing to save it from.—KeEn KraFt. 
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Losing Face 
Plastic surgeons can now remove 
frowns and also bags under the 
eyes.—News item. 


Those bags beneath my eyes I'd 
gladly 
Give up, 
sadly. 
I’d say good riddance, let them go, 
And never want them back, I know. 

And yet I look with disapproval 

At such a thing as frown removal, 

For frowns, in time of dread and 
doubt, 

Are something I can’t do without. 


because they’re sagging 


What if I sometime had the itch 

To frown, and tried to twist and 
twitch 

My lips and get the ends to droop 

But couldn’t do it worth a whoop? 

What if, though feeling sour and 
glum, 

I had to smile till Kingdom come, 

And always seemed serene, or 


clowning, 
When I was in the mood for 
frowning? 
No, doc, if you must carve and 


whittle, 

And sculp me here and there a 
little, 

I'll take your counsel, mostly heed 
it, 

But leave my frown, I’m sure to 


need it. 
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During a period when sales were 
hard to make a merchant tried 
every possible way to persuade a 
reluctant customer to buy a bill of 
goods amounting to nearly $200. 
The man only had $100 with him. 
“Tll tell you what,” the merchant 
proposed, desperate for a sale, 
“you look like a man who would 
keep his word no matter who tried 
to get him to break it. Why don’t 
you just take this stuff, pay me the 
$100, and solemnly promise to owe 
me the rest?” 

The man agreed. A few months 
later when conditions improved the 
merchant began dunning the cus- 
tomer for the balance. After a 
number of letters, the debtor final- 
ly wrote back: “When I paid you 
the $100 you made me promise to 
owe you the balance. I’m trying to 
keep my word and owe you. I 
Gidn’t think you would be the kind 
to try so hard to get a fellow to 
break his word.” — Nuggets, hm, 
Barnes-Ross Co. h 


“ ” 


It was 3 o’clock of a cold, rainy 
morning when the doctor was 
awakened by an emergency phone 
call. Struggling out of bed he pulled 
on his clothes, went out to his car, 
and finally got it started. The pa- 
tient lived mi’s across town, and it 
took the haggard doctor nearly an 
hr to get there, sliding sideways 
over the ice most of the way. When 
at last he arrived and examined 
the girl who was ill, he discovered 
she had nothing more than a se- 
vere cold. “Why didn’t you call me 
in the daytime?” the doctor in- 
quired. 

“We're poor people, sir, and not 
able to pay much,” the father ex- 
plained, “so we thought we’d call 
when you weren’t too busy.”—Hu- 
mour Variety (England). i 






THIS is your meat ! 





The Author 


HaroLtp DoNAHUE manages 
meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In his 
native London, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 
he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 
And he has the ability to 
share with you the fruits of 


. his experience. 
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If you are ever called on 
to manage a meeting, 





This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet- 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how to or- 
ganize and supervise committees; how to get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your meeting a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MASTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 
on schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting to 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also .. . Simplified 
Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Parliamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you’ve 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! 

Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer to remit 
now (money-back guarantee) we'll include a 
FREE copy of The Toastmaster’s Check List, an 
invaluable aid to meeting managers. 


{J whale ) DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





ALFRED DraKE, Broadway singing 
star, who grew a beard for his role 
in the tv production of Kiss Me 
Kate: “Actually I like to wear a 
beard. People think either that you 
are very important, or very, very 
eccentric. In either case, you get 
much better service.” 1-Q-t 


WaLtTer SieEzAK, actor: “I got so 
tired of people kidding me about 
my weight, I finally did something 
about it—I put on another 10 Ibs.” 

2-Q-t 


Zsa Zsa Gasor, actress: “I have 


been a successful wife. I have only 
married unsuccessful husbands.” 
3-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


This wk we're borrowing a col- 
umn from Lydel Sims, of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. The boys 
at the Pentagon, from time to time, 
give the Nat’l Inventors Council a 
list of “impossible” things to invent 
—and get results. “Clearly,” says 
Mr Sims, “it is time for civilians to 
start submitting parallel lists of 
home-front needs. . . One plea from 
the Pentagon is for a device that 
makes it possible to talk over a 
broken telephone line. What we 
need is a device that makes it im- 
possible for teenagers to talk over 
en unbroken line. . . There are oth- 
er problems on which we need help 
desperately. Some genius should 


Jacobs 


come up with a simple Harmonic 
Modifier. This device, a sort of 
electronic filter, would be attached 
to the speaker of your radio or tv. 
Rock’n’roll music filtered thru it 
would come out in some form 
Slightly less insane. . . And we can- 
not postpone much longer the prob- 
lem of what to do with old hula 
hoops. A Hula Hoop Converter. . . 
would work something like a meat 
grinder. You would feed the old 
hoop in at one end, and out from 
the other end would come some- 
thing that could be taken internal- 
ly for nagging backache, or sprin- 
kled on shrubs, or at least thrown 
out with the meat scraps.” 





